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SHAKESPEARE IN DENMARK 
Summary of a Monograph 

Something over a year ago I was enabled by the aid of 
this society to publish a monograph on Shakespeare in Norway. 
I then announced that a second study, Shakespeare in Denmark, 
would appear at the earliest possible moment. This study is 
being completed this summer, and will appear, very soon I hope, 
as one of the University of Minnesota Studies in Language and 
Literature. In plan and method it will be much the same as its 
predecessor. I have not attempted to trace the influence of 
Shakespeare on Danish literature; such a task would have 
required, in the all but complete absence of preliminary investi- 
gations, more time than I could give. I have attempted simply 
to chart the terrain, to survey the field of translations, criticism, 
and stage presentations in such a way that the historian of 
Uterature may find the work at least a useful guide. This 
community of plan and purpose give naturally a certain similar- 
ity to the two essays, but the wider extent and greater richness 
of the Danish field will inevitably give to the study of Shake- 
speare in Denmark a greater significance and interest. In this 
very brief summary I shall try merely to suggest my procedure 
and point out some of the outstanding details. 

We shall probably never know when Shakespeare first came 
to Denmark. That his name was known to scores of young 
Danish scholars who visited England and studied at her univer- 
sities in the early years of the eighteenth century is all but 
certain. Holberg's silence cannot be construed into proof of 
complete ignorance, and Toger Reenberg, in some significant 
lines, celebrates Shakespeare as one of the great poets of the 
world: 

Med Cowley, Shakespeare, Engelland, 

Med Catz kan Holland beUe, 

Og Frankrig roser St. Amant, 

Boileau, Marot, Comeille: 

De Tydskes Priis Opitz og Rist, 

Itaiiens Guariner, 

Tass, Ariost 
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This was in 1703, long before the first mention of Shakespeare's 
name in Germany. Not much, however, can be deduced from 
it, and we shall find ourselves on rather shaky ground until we 
reach the first Shakespearean translation, Johannes Boye's 
Hamlet, published in 1777. 

Boye's translation is in decent, fluent prose, reasonably 
correct and eminently readable. It by no means deserves the 
contemptuous comment of Malte Conrad Brun who said of it 
some years later that it was so bad as to be virtually non- 
existent. It is certainly better than Rosenfeldt's, who is often 
misled by the German of Eschenburg. Nils P. Rosenfeldt 
pubUshed in 1787 a rendering of Macbeth which has completely 
disappeared, and in 1790 the first volume of William S hakes peares 
Skuespil,conta,mmg Macbeth, Othello, and All's Well that Ends 
Well. The second volume — King Lear, Cymbeline, and The 
Merchant of Venice — appeared in 1792. Rosenfeldt, like Boye, 
did not venture on Shakespeare's metres, so that, with the excep- 
tion of the witch-songs in Macbeth, the whole work is in prose. 
It is very markedly under the influence of the German of 
Eschenburg, and the translator has borrowed, with some 
abridgment, the entire corpus of Eschenburg's notes. Rosen- 
feldt's, no more than Boye's, translation met with the approval 
of the exacting and somewhat venomous Brun. In 1796 he 
printed in his journal Svada metrical renderings — the first in 
Danish — of the great soliloquy in Hamlet and Macbeth's, 
"Is this a dagger that I see before me?" Undeniably Brun 
demonstrated his greater poetic power and his surer touch. 
But there he left the matter. I pass over with a mere mention 
the various attempts by K. L. Rahbek in Minerva and Til- 
skueren, fragments of a great design to do all of Shakespeare 
into Danish, and his translation (in collaboration with Christian 
Levin Sander) of Macbeth (1802), and I come at once to that 
extraordinary man, Peter Thun Foersom, who gave to Denmark 
a small body of Shakespearean translations almost perfect in 
tone, spirit, and poetic felicity. Rahbek recognized the immense 
superiority of Foersom's work over his own, and with charac- 
teristic generosity not only yielded the field, but printed a 
specimen in Minerva in the spring of 1804. In 1807 Foersom 
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found a publisher for his first volume, in which appear Hamlet 
and Julius Caesar; and four additional volumes, each contain- 
ing two plays, appeared thereafter at irregular intervals, the 
last being published in 1818, the year after Foersom's death. 

It is difficult to do justice in small compass to the excellence 
of Foersom's performance. With inadequate training, insuffi- 
cient critical apparatus, and absolutely alone be achieved one 
of great translations of the world. What matter slight inac- 
curacies — all translation is lying, said Dante — in the face of a 
poetic excellence and a spiritual fidelity so perfect. One has but 
to read the matchless translation of the balcony scene to agree 
with Rahbek that Foersom's soul had lived with Shakespeare. 

Since Foersom's time, there have been, of course, many 
independent ventures, but the standard version of today, 
Lembcke's, is the direct descendant of this first great achieve- 
ment. It was continued, with rather dubious success, by P. F. 
Wulff in a series of volumes published from 1818 to 1825. 
The work, however, was interrupted by his death. Twenty 
years later a second edition of Foersom — Wulff appeared, with 
a supplementary volume edited, and in part translated, by 
Offe Hoyer. This is negligible. It must be said to Hoyer's 
everlasting credit that whereas he did not hesitate to tinker 
with the plays done by Wulff, he kept profane hands off the 
work of Foersom. A decade later, Sille Beyer undertook a 
revision of the now composite standard Danish text of Shake- 
speare. Unfortunately she showed less acumen than Hoyer, 
and did not hesitate to transmute Foersom into her own sugary 
metres. Only one volume, however, was ever published. The 
critics, with the redoubtable Clemens Petersen at their head, 
did not give the well meaning old lady a chance for her life. 
Finally, in 1861, Edward Lembcke sent forth the first volume 
of what was described as William Shakespeares Dramatiske 
Voerker. Oversatte af P. Foersom. Omarheidet af Edvard 
Lembcke. With the sixth volume, however, in which the plays 
not done by Foersom begin, only Lembcke's name appears on 
the title page. Indeed, the first five volumes may be described 
as a more or less felicitous revision of the first edition; thereafter 
Lembcke's work is his own. New, so-called revised editions. 
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ppear ed in 1877-1879, 1897-1900, and 1910-1911. Into a 
ritcal analysis of this, now the standard Danish translation, 
caan ot enter here. Dr. Edward Brandes has more than once 
pointed to its egregious and gratuitous blunders. My own feel- 
ing is that the translation is a notable performance, worthy, on 
the whole, of the high place it occupies. 

Several of the minor translations might detain us for a 
moment, were it not for the inexorable demands of the clock. I 
can but mention Oehlenschlaeger's felicitous version of A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, and his fragmentary translation of 
Venus and Adonis, done more successfully in our own day by 
Nikolai Nielsen. To our own generation belong also Adolf 
Hansen's admirable rendering of the sonnets, and brisk and 
colloquial, if anything too colloquial, translations of isolated 
plays by Nils MoUer, Valdemar Osterberg, and Theodor Ewald 

II 

After a study of the Danish translations of Shakespeare, of 
which, I beg you to believe that this is but a meager outline, I 
proceed to take up the history of Shakespearean criticism and 
scholarship. I try to show from Reenberg's poem, from reviews 
of English dramatic literature, and from the wide, first-hand 
knowledge of the early reviewers of Boye, Rosenfeldt, and 
Foersom, that a sound acquaintance with Shakespeare's work 
existed in Denmark even before Gerstenberg and Cramer and 
the German colony at the Danish court made it a common- 
place. Gerstenberg's translation of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
The Maid's Tragedy, with its important preface (1765), and his 
even more important Versuch Uher Shakespeares Werke und 
Genie, gave an immeasurable impetus to Shakespearean studies, 
but they are certainly not the source of Reenberg's knowledge, 
nor do they account for the intelligent interest in the early 
English drama which we find in Danish reviews as early as 
1763. And by 1769, before the German influences could have 
had much effect, Luxdorph, in his notes to Reenberg's poem, 
shows that he has gone to the originals, and that his critical 
judgments, so far as they are based on foreign models at all, 
go back to Voltaire and the French neo-classicists rather than 
to Gersteriberg and the German neo-roin,anticists. 
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At all events, by 1777, the reviewers of Boye give evidence of 
knowing accurately what they are talking about. Werner 
Abrahamsen, the friend and critic of Foersom, was a good 
Shakespearean scholar; so were Sander and Rahbek and Cle- 
mens Tode and M. C. Brun. And since their day, no country 
has produced better workers in the field than Denmark. I 
have tried to make the study exhaustive, probably with little 
enough success, but naturally I have dwelt longest on the great 
names — Baggesen, Oehlenschlaeger, Ludvig Helweg, Hauch, 
Clemens Petersen, and Georg Brandes. 

The great reputation of Brandes has almost completely 
overshadowed the achievements of even so fine a textual critic 
as his brother, Dr. Edvard Brandes, whose reviews of Lembcke 
are a monument of exact and acute scholarship. Perhaps this 
dominance of one brilliant name in some measure accounts for 
the obscurity of critics so subtle as Nikolai Bierfreund and Niels 
MoUer and Valdemar Vedel. Danish works of research seem 
better known. Mantzius's The English Stage in the Time of 
Shakespeare has become a classic; and GoU's The Criminals of 
Shakespeare is rightly regarded as a model of sound psycho- 
logical analysis. But English scholars are still dependent for 
their knowledge of the English players on the continent to 
Cohn's work, ignorant, unfortunately, of the important mater- 
ial which Jakobsen (1844) and P. V. Ravn (1870) dug up in the 
archives of Helsingor and Copenhagen. And yet these make 
Cohn almost antiquated. Equally important, and equally 
unknown, is Bogholm's masterly Bacon og Shakespeare. En 
Sproglig Sammenligning (1906), a decisive contribution to the 
worn-out controversy not only, but aunique contribution to the 
historical study of English grammar. More than that, it offers 
a method for the settlement of many, if not most, of those vexed 
questions of authorship which are now left to mere whim or the 
pleas of the advocate. 

Ill 

Finally I have tried to give a survey of the history of Shake- 
speare's plays at the Royal theatre. It begins, of course, with 
that unforgetable evening in May, 1813 when Foersom as 
Hamlet created one of the great traditions of the Danish stage. 
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I have carried it down to that later time when Karl Mantzius 
succeeded in bringing out the play which Foersom, a hundred 
years before, had offered to the theatre. The play was Julius 
Caesar, produced finally by Mantzius on November 30, 1911. 

The story includes many curious chapters, from the disap- 
pearance of Riber's version of King Lear in 1794 to the experi- 
ments of Mantzius with an "Elizabethan" stage. Again I 
have tried to single out the events of greatest moment. Such I 
conceive to be the stage history of Fredrik Hoedt, so inextricably 
bound up with the Shakespearean tradition, and that long series 
of stage versions in which Danish playwrights, largely under 
German influence, tried to adapt Shakespeare to the changed 
technique of the modern theatre. Chief of these adaptors was 
Sille Beyer before mentioned, of whom Brandes in his stormy 
youth wrote some of his most cutting lines. That this record 
may be exhaustive, I have appended a complete and, as I hope, 
accurate register of Shakespearean performances at the theatres 
of Copenhagen. But this material is too dry to recapitulate 
here. I can only hope that it will be found to possess the interest 
which after the lapse of time attaches even to cook-books — 
the interest of history. 

M. B. RuuD. 
University of Minnesota. 
June, 1919. 



